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Though Sainte-Beuve and others have cited
instances of finer perceptions in Franklin,
such is essentially the mood of his life. His
subtler feelings were, indeed, due to no real
variation from his philosophy but to his
supplementary role as an amused observer of
mankind. Ironical, as in his passage on the
Hessians, which interests so many younger
students of Franklin, playfully wise, as in The
Whistle, he appears in his light essays or
bagatelles as a genial satirist, mellowed by his
years of association with humanity and en-
riched by Continental influences. This Frank-
lin writes gaily in French to Madame Hel-
vetius; he composes the "Model of a Letter
of Recommendation"; or he addresses in
dialogue his enemy Madame Gout. Smiling
at them from the window of his sedan chair,
he seemed to his contemporaries a benign
proof of the perfectibility of man.
Franklin had met in London the young
Thetford Quaker Tom Paine. Taken with
"those wonderful eyes of his*', the elder deist
urged Paine to come to America. Thus began
the violent course of the "pioneer free-
thinker", the "morning star of the Revolu-
tion", "the great Commoner of Mankind",
or, if you prefer the other side, Carlyle's
"rebellious stay-maker", and Theodore Roose-
velt's "filthy little atheist". For a long time
aristocrats were to wear in their boots nails
forming the hateful monogram "T.P.". Be-
ginning as editor of the Pennsylvania Maga-